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Here Betty indignantly broke from the crowd, in- 
censed at their obstinately persisting in the belief of 
Mr. Summerville’s guilt, and entering the court- 
house, took a seat in acorner, quietly to await the 
trial. It was not long before the court assembled, 
and Judge Roebeck, who was himself the Judge of 
that circuit, took hisseat uponthebench. After the 
usual preliminary forms were gone through with, 
the ‘cause of the people vs. Edgar Summerville,” 
(it being the only criminal cause onthe docket) was 
called for trial. 

The culprit was led into court between two officers; 
and, had not a strong impression, in the minds of 
nearly all, been created against him, by the almost 
unanswerable strength of the circumstances which 
rumour had given publicity to, his appearance would 
certainly have operated much in his favour. His 
countenance, though pale and melancholy, possessed 
great manly beauty; he was tall and well formed; and 
his person evinced, that not even the gloom of his 
cell, nor the horrors of his situation, had prevented 
his attending to those little decencies of dress, a neg- 
lect of which, under any circumstances, is always 
disgusting. 

When the crier had made proclamation that the 
court was now open, and the stir and bustle, occasion- 
ed by the entering of the crowd, was somewhat sub- 
sided, the attorney on behalf of the people commen- 
ced reading the indictment. He had scarcely, how- 
ever, finished three lines of the paper, when a violent 
exclamation of the prisoner drew the attention of all 
upon him. Pale as a marble statue, and with eyes 
nearly starting from their sockets, he stood for a mo- 
ment intently gazing on some one in the crowd; then 
springing from the box, and uttering in a piercing 
tone, ‘Great Heaven, he lives!” in Jess than an in. 
stant he was locked in the embrace of Captain Bel- 
ton. 

So singular an event created general surprise: 
and the variable multitude, ever to 
changing circumstances, was now completely ata 
stand. 

“Stanley, my friend, look up!” cried Captain Bel- 
ton to the insensible form: that was reclining on his 
bosom, ‘ook up,.F intreat you—I am alive and well 
and ready to declare to all the world, that you have 
acted with the most perfect honour.” 

Slowly raising his head, the prisoner looked with a 
poy ect ze on the assembly around him—then, 

y recovering hi 
tha g his recollection, he address 

“am arranged at this tribunal to answer for the 
murder of Captain Belton, and Captain Belton stands 
alive before you. Idemand my release.” 

ihe attorney on behalf of the people here interpo- 
sed, assuring the Judge that the prisoner was alto- 
gether mistaken In supposing himself anrainged for 
murder; ‘it is for robbery, may it please your honour, 
and if the officers will reconduct him to the box. and 
keep silence in the court, I will read to him the de- 
tails of a charge, which, I fear, I shall be able but 


too fully to establish.” — | 
The officers immediately laid hold of Stanley, and | 


led him unresistingly to the prisoner’s box, not how- 
ever, before Captain Belton found time to whisper 
in his ear a most perfect assurance of his innocence 
and honour, whatever might be the evidence against 
him. 

The trial wasthen commenced, and continued with- 
out farther interruption. The indictment, setting 
forth with the usual prolixity of law-papers, the time, 
place, and circumstances of the robbery, was read in 
a clear audible tone, and the prisoner entered a gen- 
eral plea of not guilty. The first witness called was 
Captain Belton himself. 

**Do you know the prisoner?” 

“T do.” 

‘“‘When did your acquaintance commence ?” 

“In Philadelphia, about four months ago.” 

‘*Will you please to relate to the court and jury 
what you know of him?” 

“My acqunintace with Mr. Stanley was of less 
than a month’s’continuance, when it was broken off 
by a quarrel, in which I was the sole aggressor, and 
which terimated in a duel. Mr. Stanley acted 
throughout the affair in the most honourable man- 
ner.’’ : . 

‘*You did not see Mr. Summerville, or Mr. Stanley, 
(for it seems he has names at convenience) from that 
time until he attacked yon on the road, about. ten 
miles from this place?” asked the lawyer. 

‘‘Pardon me, sir, I did not see Mr. Stanley from 
that time until I entered the court this morning; for 
1 do not by any means, believe that he was the per- 
son who robbed me. As for his variety of names, 
sir, I myself advised him to fly, that he might avoid 
the disagreeable consequences which would neces- 
sarily have ensued, had my wound proved mortal; 
and a change of name was a natural resource in such 
a dilemma.” \ | 

‘*“Was there nothing peculiar in the appearance of 
the robber that attracted your notice ?” 

“He was masked, and wore a large military cloak; 
of course I could see but little of his person.” 

“Was this the cloak you have reference to?” ask- 
ed the attorney, producing the military cloak of 
Stanley. 

‘<It is either the same, or very much like it.” 

“Did you not resist the ruffian, and in the struggle 
tear a clasp from his dress ?”’ 

reccollect the circumstance.” 

“You perceive, gentleman of the jury,” said the at- 
torney, turning himself round to them with a know- 
ing look, ‘that part of the clasp has been wrenched 
from the collar of his cloak. Captain Belton, you 
may stand aside.” 

James Anderson, the servant of Captain Belton, 
Was next called upon the stand. He answered ina 
clear and distinct manner all the questions put to him, 
giving to the court and jury that information, of 
which the reader is already possessed. He stated 
the words which he had heard the prisoner utter in 
his sleep, on the night after the robbery; and ex- 
hibited the notes which he had taken from the pock- 
et of his coat, and which corresponded in number 
and amount with the list he himself had made pre- 
vious to Jeaving Philadelphia, with the exception of 
two, which were missing. Those two had been paid 
to the landlord of tne inn, he said. on that evening, 
and thus afforded a clue, which led to complete de- 


tection. As these circumstances were developed, i resumed. 


the favourable impression which the Captain’s testi- 
mony had begun to awaken, faded away; and the 
hearers became more established than ever in the 
belief of his guilt; except Betty, who stil] persisted 
in his innocence, and who indeed pretended to see, 
in that expression of countenance which all the rest 
considered as an evidence of the confusion of detec- 
ted crime, no more than the natural surprise of one, 
who knowing himself guiltless, beholds such strong 
circumstances arrayed against him. Be that as it 
may, itis very certain that our hero (we must still 
call him by that appellation, though proofs thicken 
around him) had certainly been amazed by the dis- 
closures of the witnessess; and feeling that he should 
have-to grapple with powerful odds, he thought it 
due to himself to solicit the court’s permission to em- 
ploy counsel, observing that this necessary measure 
would not have been deferred to so late a period, 
had he not been under the impression that he was in- 
dicted for murder, and to which charge, thinking 
Captain Beltondead, he had resolved to plead guil- 
ty. So reasonable a request was of course readily 
acceded to; and Mr. Searchly, in a short, confidential 
communication with the prisoner, received as the 
only guide with which he could furnish him, a most 
solemn assurance of his entire innocence. 

The landlord was the next witness called. His 
direct examination was ably conducted, was long 
and minute, and resulted in an entire corroboration 
of what had been before stated by Captain Belton’s 
servant. Mr. Searchly postponed his privilege of 
cross examination, but requested that the witness 
might not leave the court. Jock, and the merchant, 
to whom he paid the note of fifty dollars, were next 
examined as to that fact, and proved the truth of the 
landlord’s assertion. 

The landlord was now recalled and after a minute 
cross-examination, not a single discrepance could 
be discovered in his evidence. The hostler was re- 
called; his testimony, too, was the same as before. 
The luwyer pulled up h's neckcloth, turned over his 
law books, and evidently showed, by his fidgety man- 
ner, that he knew not what to do, when at length, 
rolling his eyes round, in the forlorn hope of seeing 
something that might jsuggest a question, he was 
about to abandon his. client to the mercy of the 
court and jury, when the figure of Betty, seemingly 
desirous of being called upon the stand arrested his 
attention. She was immediately requested to come 
forward, and after the oath was. administered, the- 
following examination took place. 

“ Betty do you know the prisoner?” 

Yes I do indeed, Mr. Searchly, and a sweet tem-. 
pered gentleman he is; and that’s his cloak lying 
there, too, but the hairs that are on it never came off 
a black horse.” | 

The attention of the lawyer, thus. called to the 
argument, he looked at it, and found that the lining, 
about the lower part, was covered with the hair of 
a gray horse. This leading him to a closer inspect- 
tion, he drew from its pockets a cotton handkerchief, 
and after examining its corners, consulted awhile, in 
a low tone, with the attorney for the prosecution and 
the Judge, and then resumed his seat. The Judge, 
issued an order to the officers, directing them to per- 
mit no witness in the cause toJeave the court, on any 
pretence whatever. The examination was then: 
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“You tell me that the hairs on this cloak could 
not have come off a black horse; is that the colour of 
the prisoner’s horse?” | 

** Yes, it is Mr. Searchly, you surely have seen it, 
and a noble beast it is.” ! 

“‘ Did Mr. Summerville ride his own horse, on the 
day when the robbery took place?” 

‘No bless your soul, and it was that I wanted to 
come at. It was a clear cold morning, you may re- 
member just such a moning as this, though it caine 

on to storm and blow before nightfall. And Mr. 
Summerville stopped in the kitchen about eleven 
o’clock to get a drink of milk, and I asked him if he 
was going lout, for I heard Jocky ride his horse round 
to the door. Hetold me he was, as he had a little 
business to attend to in town. J-said to him then, 
sure you'll not ride out thiscold day, without your 
cloak looking so pale as you do; andI remember 
the very words of his answer; you are very kind, 
Betty,’ said he, ‘ to think so much about my health; 
but I sha’nt want my cloak to-day, as I have conclu- 
ded towalk. So Jock you may put Lightfoot,(that’s 
his horse’s name, you know) you may put Lightfoot 
in the stable again, and here’s a shilling for your 
trouble.’” 

‘“‘Will your honoar please to note that answer?” 
asked Mr. Searchly, eagerly, when Betty had ceased 
speaking. 

“Well. Betty, did Mr. Summerville go without his 
horse and cloak; or did you prevail upon him to alter 
his mind?” | 

“No such thing,” replied Betty quickly; ‘his 
horse wasin the stable the whole day, as Jocky 
knows as well as me, and he'll tell you so, if yyouask 
him.” 

“Do you know this handkerchief, Betty?” 

The witness replied that it belonged to Mr. Ash- 
ford. She had washed it often. 

“You noticed, gentlemen of the jury,” continued 
the lawyer, (‘that I took this handkerchief from a 
pocket of the cloak, and the attorney on behalf of the 

people will tell you that the garment has been in his 
possession, as a part of his evidence, sincethat mor- 
ning of thearrest. 1 have but a few more questions 


- to ask you, my good woman,” continued Mr. Search- 


ly, ‘‘and’one is, was your master at home during the 
day when the outrage was committed?’ ” 

‘He went out about an hour after Mr. Summer- 
ville, and did not return till near sundown.” 

“Stop there, my good woman,” said Mr. Searchly, 
his hopes for his client beginning to revive; ‘let me 
take down what you have said. There—now we'll 
proceed: did Mr. Ashford prefer waiking to riding 
on that morning, as well as Mr. Summerville ?’; 

**He rode old gray, and Jocky said when he came 
home’’—here the prosecution attorney interposed to 
prevent the witness giving any hearsay evidence. 

‘Only tell us, Betty, what you know of your own 
knowledge,” said Mr. Searchly in a soothing voice. 
“I have but one more question to ask you. The 
clasp of his cloak has been broken off, and was found 
on thespot where Captain Belton was robbed; do you 


know of any one beside Mr. Summerville,ever wear- 
ing the cloak?” 


**T do not.” 

Mr. Searchly here resigned his witness to the at- 
torney for the prosecution. | 

**You tell us, good woman,” said the latter, “‘that 
Mr. Summerville had not his cloak on when he left 
the kitchen—will you be pleased toinform us where 
the cloak was usually kept ?” 

*‘He used to hang it up inthe bar-room.” 

“Would it not have been quite easy for him, after 
leaving the kitchen, to step into the bar-room, and 
take his cloak without you knowing any thing ofjit ?” 

oe migit have done so, but [ don’t believe he 
did.” 

“That is all, good woman, you may leave the 

stand.” 

The hostler was recalled, and confirmed what Bet- 
ty had said in relation to Mr. Summerville’s going 
out without his horse and cloak, and testified, in 
addition, that being in the bar-room at the time, he 
saw him return without his cloak. ) 

“Did you not also see him pay some money to Mr. 
Ashford?” asked the attorney for the state, inan em- 


phatic manner. 

**T did.” 

+ The captain’s servant whispered a few words in 
the attorney's ear, who then continued—‘You re- 
marked to Mr. Ashford, that your boarder’s horse 
looked very much jaded,I believe, on his return 
home that evening ?” 

*‘Not that night I’m sure,” answered Jock, “for 
Mr. Summerville went out and caine home that eve- 
ning afoot, and his horse was in the stable the whole 
day.” 

‘This answer was unexpected, and evidently dis- 
concerted the attorney, andseemed much to surprise 
James, who recollected distinctly , that the landlord 
himself had given him’that information. The law- 
yer repeated his question, reminding the hostler that 


he was on oath, and had better recollect himself be- 
fore answering. But Jock replied, ina firm and 


Mr. Summerville had walked out and walked home. 
“Besides,” added he, ‘I had just gone in the house 


me certain his horse was in the stable.” 

A person fromthe audience now came’ forward, 
and requested permission to examine the cloak, which 
had been the subject of so many questions. He was 
a tailor, who resided inthe neighbouring town, and 
who was attending the session of the court on some 
business of his own. 

‘Certainly Mrs. Bukram,” said the attorney for 
the people, ‘“‘though I fancy the cut or value of the 
garment can have but little bearing on thejquestion.” 

«Perhaps not,” rejoined the tailer, “but this rent,” 


‘‘this rent, which I mended with my own hand, may 


gine. J request to be sworn.” 

At this moment a noise and confusion arose 
among the crowd, and,the officer at the door was heard 
to exclaim, ‘‘Stand back, sir, stand back! you shall 
not leave this room—it’s aaainst the Judge’s ownor- 
ders.” 

‘*But I wish to step out only for a moment,” said 
another voice, in a tone of intercession. 

“You shall not,” reiterated the, officer—“stand 
back!” 

‘Order! order in the court!” cried the clerk, knock- 
ing on his table, to silence the uproar. 

“Mr. Ashford!” cried the Judge, in a tone which 
plainly indicated awakenod suspicion against him,— 
you must not leave this apartment, sir! Officers look 
tothe door, and let Mr. Ashford escape at your peril! 
Mr. Searchly proceed with the examination of your 
Witnesses.’ 

Mr. Buckram was accordingly sworn, and testified 
that on aday about a week previous, a little before 
sun-set, Mr. Ashford had come to his shop, and re- 
quested him to mend the collar of that very cloak, 
which was now in possession of the jury. ‘That ha- 
ving been tailor to Mr. Ashford for some time, he 
suspected the garment was not his property, and ask- 
ed him the question. That he replied it belonged to 
a guest, from whom he had borrowed it, and on that 
account he wished me to mend it very neatly; he had 
torn it he said, in ricing through the woods. ‘‘i re- 
marked to him,” continued Mr. Buckram, “‘that a 
clasp and a piece of the chain had been wrung off, 
and he answered that he knew it, and would give five 
dollars to have it replaced; but that they had none 
like it in the store.” | 
| «Did you note any further particulars, sir?” 

“Only that his horse seemed to have been ridden 
very hard, it being covered, notwithstanding the 
coolness of the day, with sweat and foam. I obser- 
ved to him, ‘you are a hard rider, Mr. Ashford,’ and 
he replied that he had pushed his beast a little, be- 
ing anxious toget home before the storm.” 

The opinions of the auditory, and we may venture 
to include in the expression, both the court and jury, 
were, at the commencement of the trial, extreme- 
ly unfavorable to the prisoner; and the testimony 
for a long time, had been of such a nature, as 
more and more to confirm them. But the zealous 


- 


affection of old aunt Betty, as she was generally 


confident tone, that he had made no such remark, as 


from the stable, when Mr. Summerville returned, 
where I had been shaking down some hay for his 
horse, and giving him some fresh corn, and that maxes 


said he, after looking minutely at its cape and collar, 


throw more light on the investigationthan you ima- 


| 


called, for our calumniated hero, together with the 
experience and ingenuityof Mr. Searchly, of whose 
merits we have been ableto give but a faint delin- 
eation, had at lenghth opened a clue to the real 
truth. In the progress of the investigation, the 
previous convictions of the crowd had been sha- 
ken to their base, and many an eye was now turned 
with lowering suspicion, upon the pallid face of Ash- 
ford, who, endeavouring to elude observation, had 
shrunk away in one corner of the room. But a 
witness at this moment appeared, whose testimon 
rendered it impossible any longer to harbour a doubt 
of the innocence of Stanley. | 

Emma Roebuck returned to her father’s house on 
the afternoon of the fatal disclosure, with a heart 
burthened by sorrow, both on account of the danger 
which she believed her brother to be in, and of the 
barrier insurmountable, should he die, which his rash- 
ness had interposed between herself and Edgar.— 
But she had been indebted to her highly cultivated 
and enlightened parents, not only for those little out- 
ward graces of person which at first attracted the ad- 
miration of Stanley, but for those higher and better 
graces of the mind, whose value is best learned in 
the hour of affliction. It was these that fixed her 
Stanley’s love. Kneeling, therefore, as soon as she 
reached the privacy of her own chamber, before the 
throne of heaven, she breathed out her soul in a fer- 
vent supplication that the bitter cup might pass from 
her, and her lover escape from the toils with which 
circumstances had fettered him. Shortly after her 
brother, pale and agitated, rushed into the room.— 

‘‘He will be undone!” he exclaimed, “he will be 
undone! there is a powerful array of circumstances 
against hit, devised, no doubt, by some villain to 
screen himself.” 


“Of whom are you speaking, Charles?” inquired 
Emma. 


“Of whom?—of Stanley, or Summerville, as he 
has called himself.” 

Charles then related to his sister the minutest cir- 
cumstances of the charge, with the connecting sus- 
picions. Emma listened with the deepest solicitude, 
and when he concluded, expressed her determina- 
tion to accompany her brother tocourt. The utmost 
persuasions of her brother were insufficient to induce 
her to another measure. 

“No!” she exclaimed, “your friend’s life, and my 
peace of mind, depend upon my going!” 
_ Great was the surprise of every individual present 
in the court-house on that memorable day, when Em- 
ma Roebuck, leaning on her brother’s arm, entered 
the hall of justice, and going within the bar, reques- 
ted to be permitted to give herevidence. Her words 
were few and simple, but full of power. She stated 
that having been informed of the sickness of a poor 
widow, who resided in the neighbourhood of her fa- 
ther’s, she had visited her two or three times. and 
that one of these visits occurred on the same day 
with the robbery of her brother. That the distress- 
es of the poor woman had been relieved, before her 
arrival, by Mr. Stanley, who was seated, on her en- 
trance, at the bed-side, acting the part of nurse. It 
was about four in the afternoon when she arrived at 
the cabin, and some time after sun-set when she left 
it; during the whole of which time, Mr. Stanley did 
not once leave the room, and was still there when she 
returned to her father’s. 

_ It is needless to dwell longer on the events of this 
important trial. The innocence of the prisoner was 
made so clearly manifest, that the counsel on both 
sides submitted the cause to the jury, unaccompanied 
by one word of comment; and a verdict of not guilty 
was rendered, without leaving their seats. 

The tavern keeper, Ashford, was fully committed 
on the same evidence, amidst the execrations of those 
whom his artfully contrived plot had deluded; and 
the guilty wretch anticipating the decree of justice, 
put a period to his existence in prison, not, however 
before he had made a full confession of his crime. 

{t was some months after the events which we 
have feebly recorded, when the earth had thrown off 
its robe of snow, and the green grass was springing 
on the sunny side of every hillock; when the birds 
had resumed their stations on the branches of the 


budding trees, to hail the dawning smile of nature, 
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that on a Sabbath morning two rustic looking per | 
sons, @ male and a female, were seen riding down the' 
road, that, passing by the house of Judge Roebuck, 
winds through a romantic valley to a neighbouring 
village church. They were, shortly after, joined by 
a third person, who issued from a by-path, through 
the woods, and seemed travelling the same route 
with themselves. 

‘Good morning to ye, good morning, Mrs. Betty,” 
said the last comer, “I hardly knew you in that fine 
new dress, I suppuse it’s what you wore at Miss Ein- 
ma’s wedding. And you, too, Mr. Jock, why you're 
looking as fine as a wood-pecker, in Squire Stanley’s 
livery. Well, I’m glad to see you so hale and hear- 
tv, both of you; and I’m glad you’ve taken up your 
home in the Judge’s family; a kind-hearted old gen- 
tleman he is. I hope he may live long to enjoy his 
happiness.” 

“Ah, Mr. Donelly, that’s the prayer of my heart, 
night and morn,” said our old friend Betty. ‘A sad 
time he’d a-had of it if poor Mr. Summerville—Squire 
Stanley, I mean—I shall never learn his new name— 
if he had been sent. to prison; for ’twould have broke 
Miss Emma's heart. Why do you know they were 
engaged more than a year ago, in New York; and it 
was all of that wicked duel they was’nt married be- 
fore. I wonder people will fight.” ‘ 

“It was a lucky thing,’ remarked Mr. Donnelly, 
“that Miss Emma happened to go into court—’t would 
have gone hard with the poor fel—with Squire Stan- 
ley, I mean, if she had’nt.”’ 

“It’s no such thing, Mr. Donnelly, it’s no such 
thing. It was all my doings—it was all my doings; 
I said from the first, did’nt I Jocky, that he was in- 
nocept—I told you so yourself, before the court- 
house, the morning of the trial. 1t was all owing to 
the gray horse’s hair—that brought it all out; and 
who but Betty’s old eyes spied out the gray hair?— 
Lut no, I am wrong,” said the affectionate and pi- 
ous old woman, “it was His wcrks, who, if Betty’s 
eyes had been closed in death, and her heart cold un- 
derjthe clod of the valley, would still have stretched 
forth his hand to snatch the guiltless, like a brand from 
the burning, and have showed the world, that, though 
evil workers may dim their brightness fora while, 
the innocent will at last come off, pure and unharmed, 
from the trial.” 


YOUNG AMERICAN WRITERS. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
POETRY, 


On another page will be found some severe stric- 
tures on modern rhymes. They are partly deserved, 
but inasmuch asthe writer introduces the name of 
Byron in contraditinction to modern authors, he is in 
error. The denunciation throughout is altogether 
too severe, and we are the more surprised at the 
tone of the writer’s sentiments that we find his com- 
munication dated New Haven, Ct. It is a truth 
now widely recognised, that until the three or four 
past years, the periodical poetry of this country was 
altogether discreditable. During this period a visi- 
ble and gratifying change for the better has taken 
place. ‘The hasty poems, and for the most part pro- 
ductions of young authors, which occupy the pages 
of the present year's American annuals, are decided- 
ly more meritorious than those occupying the same 
station in British books of the same character. More 
especially is this a proud reflection that the names of 
some of the first European writers are ranked among 
the contributors to these foreign publications. The 
fact ie, the poetical character of American literature 
is rapidly improving, At this moment the names of 
several! young writers are before the public, some of 
whom will one day place a poem on record that will 
float gloriously down the tide of time. , We confess 
that the general taste of the public in this matter is 
somewhat distinct from that which prevailed a cen- 
tury ago. Mind, originality, and harmony are still 
the and most warmly ap- 
preciated. When Byron uttered his Corsair, it forth- 
with won golden opinions for its author, whose fame 
ig still fresh in the hearts of his countrymen as it is 


equal merit appear now and it will not fail to be ap- 
preciated. It is not however, our object to discuss 
these pcints in these brief notices. We have previ- 
ously alluded to one or two young writers who de- 
servedly enjoy some portion of reputation, acquired 
principally by short poems inserted in the periodicals 
of the times. One of these, whose productions have 
been handsomely spoken of, is Mr. Willis G. Clark. 
He is a native of New York state, about twenty-two 
years of age, and at present a resident of this city. 
His poetry it of the Bryant school—characterised by 
harmonious versification, beauty of thought and el- 


egance of language. An admirable specimen is sub- 
joined— 


MUSINGS. 
TO ROSABELLE. 


There is hght abroad in thy pathway now, 
And astainless smile on thy virgin brow; 
‘There are dreams that float in thy spirit’s sight, 
Till thy young eye swims in untold delight-—- 
Till the wide earth seems but a paradise, 
Where the purest blossoms and odours rise. 
With song, and vision, and footstep free, 

Fair girl: will sorrow e’er steal o’er thee? 


The World is yay to thine ardent eye, 

With hues of joy in its pictured sky; 

With a touch. like the wakening glow of spring--- 
Itis Pleasure’s brightest imaging! 

And she cheers thy path with a seraph tone, 
With a voice that is melting, like music’s own; 
Like the halcyon,s fleeting and raptured lay, 

On the far, calm sea,.as it dies away. 


Hast thou marked the course of a fresh blue stream, 
In its lightand shade, lik a changetful dream? 

~ When the opening buds, on its side, wonld fling 
Their gift to the spring-gale’s viewless wing? 
When the soft, low tones of the humming-bird 
Stole out, like olian music heard? 
When the glancing !eaves of the forest trees, 
Were whispering gladness to sun and breeze? 


Were there hopes that swept o’er thy spirit then, 
‘While the stream danced on in its quiet glen? 
Were there tears of bliss in thy kindling eye. 

As its glance was cast to the golden sky ? 

Hadst thou one thought, that the scene would fade, 
That a blight would steal o’er the summer glade, 
That the cloud would frown in that festal heaven, 
Or the tree’s sere honors to dust be given? 


Bright one! I would that the world mignt be 

All joy and sunlight outspread for thee! 

That thine early visions might yet remain, 

When the step has passed from youth’s gay domain! 
But thy dreams will flee like a wild bird’s tone-- 
Like the aspen’s whisper, thou lovely one! 

Thy hopes will fade in the viewless air, - 

And the wreath lie dead in thy golden hair! 


There is yet abrighter and purer ray, 

Which will pour its glow on thy flowery way; 
It will light thine eye as it flits along, 

Wake thy soul tolove and thy lip to song; 

And the untold bliss of its visitings, 

Will thrill to thy young heart’s holy strings 

But ’t will fleet like the rich cloud isles that glide 
Through the summer heaven at evening tide. 


Thou wilt breathe Love's sigh but a little while, 
Thou wilt bask but a momentin Pleasure’s smile! 
Above thee will darken the clouds of fate, 

-And thy innocent heart will be desolate! 
Thou wilt look witha mornful feeling, back — 
On the withered budsin thy childhood’s track--- 
On the wasted hours of thine early glee--- 
Pure girl! I am sad as I gaze onthee! 


But there yet is peace! Thou may’st glean it still 
From the crystal lake---from the prattling rill--- 
From the summer’s g ow, or the spring’s clear glance, 
Or autumn’s faded inheritance. ~~ 

Though Hope no dream to thy soul may bring, 
Though Joy may sleep on its folded wing, 

it will teach thee to bow to the chastener’s rod, 
While it lifts thy affections up to God! 


Some of Mr. Clark’s earliest and best effusions 
were written whilst at Onondago Academy, and ap- 
peared originally inthe New York Athaneum, the 
United States Literary Gazette, and the Philadel- 
Album. His “ Lines on an Unknown Grave,” To 
the Stars,” ‘*Memory,” and the article above, are 
among his happiest-performances. These are indi- 
cations of great promise, and we have no doubt if 


te-echoed by the voice of the world. Leta poem of 


success as he has heretofore, he will ultimately be 
entirely successful as a sweet and delightful poet. 


John Rudolph Sutermeister died in his twenty-third 
year, yet not before he had written some things 
which will bear his name for years along the current 
oftime. We have frequently given our readers spe- 
cimens of his poetry. There is a pensive melancho- 
ly, a mournful sweetness, a richness of colouring and 
fancy, and a purity of thought in Sutermeister’s per- 
formances seldom met with in so young a writer. In 
private life and character he greatly resembled Brai- 
nard—being full of diffidence, generous sympathies, 
and noble impulses. His birth-place is the island of 
Curracoa, in the West Indies. He came to this 
country at an extremely early age, where he prose- 
cuted the study of the languages with the Rev. Dr. 
Quitman, of Rhinebeck, New York. His educa- 
tion was completed at the very respectable seminary 


Cooper, the American novelist. In 1824, after hav- 
ing studied Jaw with F. Livingston, Esq. he was ad- 
mitted to practice at the bar of New York. Shortly 
after this Sutermeister practised his profession, and 
indulged in the editorial duties of a paper in a flour- 
ishing village in Onondago county New Yerk. We 
glean these particulars from a sketch written by bis 
intimate friend, Willis G. Clark, who owes his first 
inspiration to Sutermeister. We have seldom known 
such a rare and honorable instanceof lasting friend- 
ship as existed between these young writers. This 
friendship has in fact outlived the life of Sutermeis- 
ter, for the companion of his early hours even now 
dwells upon his memory with enthusiastic regret and 
solicitude. Having from ill health been induced to 
resign his editorial and legal profession in Onondago 
county, Sutermeister returned to New York, where 
he shortly after fell a victim to the small pox, then 
very prevalent, at the early age oftwenty-three. How 
well may his own words apply to his melancholy 
exit— 
‘Alas, the shades of death too soon 
Will gather o’er my dreainless sleep, 


And theu wilt beam, oh, pensive moon, 
W here love should mourn and friends should weep~”’ 


The most of Sutermeister’s smaller pieces are im- 
bued with a pensive and melancholy sweetness of 
thought and imagery highly creditable: — 

What e’re of beautiful in naturé ie 
Or of sublime, he goes abroad to scan. 
O’er Etnas water with firm eye, he bends, 
And views the hel! of elements beneath, 
Fearless of harm, where the white Alps arise, 
He makes bis footing in the icebergs steep, 
And hears the roaring avalanche, which spreads 
‘Thundersin air, and horror through the vale. 
Where pours Niagara his wealth of waves, 
Upwards his rapt and wondering gaze he casts, 
And reads its glowing poetry sublime, 
Written on earth and heaven, by God’s own hand! 
The following extracts from a poem entitled ‘Mind, 
possess some of the higher characteristics of lofty 
poetry:— 
MIND. 
Mind is the godlike attribute of man! 
Lo! at the sculptor’s quick, Ithuriel touch, 
Forth from the quarry leaps the dormant stone, 
Instinct with life,and mocks the gazers eye. 
Again, at his heart strings Laocoon feels 
The tugging agony—-again onearth, 
In manly beauty young Apollo breatbes, 
While dreadful joy dilates his restless eye— 
_ Venis for earth again leaves Jove’s own mount, 
And fills the fragrant — with bliss. 
Oh! for a spark of his, the fire—thief"s spoil, 
Tv kindle life in yon expresive stone, 
And prove love is not a | a poet’s dream! 
Mind is the godlike attribute of man! 
Even as the prophet in the arid wild 
Smote the dull rock, which gave its waters forth, 
And awe-struck Israel gazed upon the sight-~ 
Thus by high reason waked, the mind, instinct 
Pours its rich sparkling streams upon the earth, 
And the world looks with holy wonder on. 
With tongue inspired, and animated mein, 
_ The eloquent man subdues each stubborn heart, 
Excites the cold, the ardent soul restrains 
And wins the hushed and listening multitude. — 
Leaving all earth and earthly things behind, © 
Through the bright zodiac of lofty thoughs 
The poet ranges with blest leyre in han 


Mr. Clark pursues his literary career with as much }j 


Attuned to harmony---some heavenly power, 
Inspires the music of his ravishing lay, 


in Cooperstown, Otsego county, the birth-place of ~ 
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‘insinuating largely against my character. 
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E’en as the snn, who rose from oceans arms, 
Woke pleasant sounds from Memnon’s sleeping stone. 


CABINET. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SCANDAL. 


As yours, Mr. Editor, is a journal in a certain mea- 
eure devoted to the amusement and instruction of 
woman, allow me to make a few observations in re- 
ference to the title of this article. 1 formerly had a 
female acquaintance of great extent. I was then 
engaged in a lucrative business in this city, which 
occupied but a small portion of my time, consequent- 
Jy had leisure as well as disposition to employ many 
of my hours in the society of woman—emphatically 
speaking, | was a ladies man. My delights centre 
chiefly in their society, and my character from lon 
and intimate association was somewhat imbued with 
the peculiarities of theirs. I had frequent opportu- 
nities of prying into their little foibles and of becom- 
ing familiar with those little peccadilloes of disposi- 
tion which seldom become palpable to man. Under- 
stand me properly I was no pimp neither did I take 
pleasure in prying into private conversation without 
some moral object in view. Loving and admiring 
‘woman as [ did, I would fain have done her all the 
advantage in my power. Notwithstanding this there 
are some little weaknesses attached to the disposi- 
tions of some women which to an unprejudiced ob- 
server are absolutely disgusting. Among these per- 
haps, no vice is more palpable than insidious scan- 
dal. ‘‘So!” said a young lady to me one evening, 
‘a strange rumour is in circulation regarding you!” 
“‘A rumour!” | exclaimed, “nothing discreditable, I 
hope?” She shook her head significantly and turn- 
ing to her sister, they commenced railing at me for 
being seen in a disreputable neighbourhood at an ex- 
tremely late hour the previous night. The fact is, 
] was in bed long before the hour alluded to, neither 
had I been for some days in the suspicious neighbour- 
hood. I endeavoured to convince my fair opponents, 
but in vain. A sneaking puppy had previdhs!y been 
Scorning 
to defend myself from the attacks of a minion so 
contemptible, [ laughed at his charges and mocked 
his imbecility. Fold after fold of cold hearted false- 
hood was woven afound my name by this dastard.— 
Several of my female friends listened to it with curi- 
ous interest. They retailed it with exaggeration to 
others. I had been scen, as the story went, loiter- 
ing at midnight from dens of waissailry and brothel 
reeling home disgustingly intoxicated. Greedily one 
or two enemies seized upon the rumour; it was echo- 
ed from tongue to tongue, each one adding another 
shade to the picture. Some pretended to pity my 
infirmity. They pity me! molehills lamenting the 
condition of mountains! worms contemning the des- 
tiny of the serpent! Aha! In the bitterness of m 
heart I cursed them. Reptiles that I loathed why 
did I restrain my indignation and refrain from tramp- 
ling upon them. I never imagined however, that 
the idle slanders of these could effect, much less im- 
pair my character. I then knew little of the force 
of prejudice, of the affectation of respectability and 
of the weakness of human nature. At this time I 
had long been seriously devoted to a young creature, 
whom I had estimated as something superior to the 
common dust of mortality. I had every reason to 
believe that my affection was returned and waited 
only for some propitious moment for an ecclarisse- 
ment. Her father was a man of wealth, influence, 
and character, but withal, a bigot in the’cause of a 
particular religious persuasion. Rumours have a 
thousand tongues, and that of my dissipated, if not 
profligate conduct soon reached his ears. I had 
ever borne the reputation of a reckless youth, and 
my conduct in reference to the father was not suffi- 
ery subservient to render me an especial favour- 
ite. Still he had no pretext for displeasure. I acted 
up to the courteous duties of life, paid nim sufficient 
deference, and occasionally pleased him with a dex- 
terous compliment. But the storm burst the mo- 
ment I was provounced a midnight broiler. I had 


before I received an intimation that my visits would 
no longer be acceptable. I read the note deliberate- 
ly whilst the blood rushed from my heart to my face 
with the rapidity of a torrent. But my fate was 
sealed. My pride forbid me attempting any conces- 
sions and I soon left the city with bitterness of heart 
and disgust at the world. A year has elapsed—I 


pointed in her first choice, for she really loved me, 
she turned with a sick heart towards some new source 
of pleasure. She indulged in gay life and soon lost 
her pure and artless habits. In a dream of “pomp 
and circumstance,” and backed by her father’s wish- 
es, she became the bride of a rich widower, and now 
leads the ton. For myself, I am a solitary link in 
the chain of existence.’ I look back upon the revo- 
lution which a few months has effected, and from the 
bottom of my soul, I detest the vice of scandal. The 
infamous wretch who at first prepared the poison 
chalice for my lips, has long since felt my vengeance. 
But what remuneration is this? I am a stricken deer 


and the pages of my being are mildewed with tears. 
Boston, J. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Philadelphia Album, 
Washington, March 7, 1829. 


Dear Sirn—The inauguration has passed by attended with 
but little pomp and circumstance. Gen. Jackson looks wea- 
ry at heart, but as well as might be expected, from domestic 
afflictions and the responsible duties of his new situation.— 
Mr. Adams has, with his family, retired a few miles from the 
city, to a seat formerly occupied by Com. Porter. The visi- 
tors are rapidly disappeariug from the precints of the capi- 
tol—there were probably 10,000 here on the 4th inst. Mr. 
Clay partook of a splendid dinner at Barnard’s, this after- 
noon. Mr. Rush, it is said, will employ the summer months 
in Europe. The cabnet arrangements are not finally determ- 
ened. Mr. M’Lean has not yet fixed upon the judgship which 
has been formally tendered him. The owt party say that Gen. 
Jackson is fearful the popularity of M’Lean will somewhat 
thwart his election for the second term. Many idle rumours 
are afloatupon this subject. It will probably be decided ina 
few days. Col. Johnson and Mr. Barry, both from Kentucky, 
are thought of as Post Master General. There will be many 
changes in the subordinate offices. Daniel H. Miller, is now 
thought of as Custom Honse Officer for your. city. Simpson 
will be one of the Anditors of the Treasury. Several duels 
are still on the carpet. They will probably end in smoke, 
The General is still besieged with visitors. To-morrow, the 
certainty of the cabinet arrangements will doubtless be decid_ 
ed apon. There are several beauties here--two from Phila_ 
delphia who excite considerable attention. Your friend Dawes, 
of the Emeraid, has paid usa visit, as also has Evans, of the 
Monthly Magazine.» What can they be seeking? 

In haste yours. | 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH I1, 1829. 


have returned—but, Elizabeth is married. Disap- | 


-excite any other feeling than contempt. 


knew he was swelling with rage. In one sense, the confine- 
ment was excusable—in another it degenerated largely from 
the magnanimity of British policy. In private life, however, 
and in private enmities, forgiveness is a virtue, provided the 
object forgiven is neither of imp!acable disposition, or treach- 
erous heart. ‘Man spurns the worm,’’—of course we think 
it derogates from the character of any individual, possessing 
ordinary powers and attributes, if he trample upon that exal- 
tingly, which is already grovelling in the dust. An enemy, to 
excite any feelings of revenge, should be of some consequence. 
The impotent machinations of a fool—one imbecile in intel- 
lect and wasted in reputation, cannot, to a magnanimous mind, 
The yelpings of a 
cur, may induce a horseman to turn his face, for a moment, 
towards the object of his annoyance; but it will be merely to 

see what the thing looks like, or inflict upon it one lash of his 

whip, and send the animal howling to itscovert. Among the 

stratagems resorted to, for the purpose of acquiring notoriety, 

poltroons frequently attack eminent men. The former are 

shielded from chastisement by their insignificance, or excite 

public attention for a moment, in the same way that an intox- 

icated broiler does at tne theatre, by being hissed out. Mag- 

nanimity, or rather forgiveness to such fellows, therefore, is 

little better than throwing’ pearl before swine. The man that 

commits a crime neither from necessity nor self-delusion, de- 

serves'no mercy. The cold-blooded assassin of reputation is 
the most obnoxious of public evils—he should be dealt with as 
a criminal of the deepest dye. 


ESQUIRE. 

We think this honorary term is much prostituted in this 
country. Every petty subordinate in office, whether he isa 
village clerk, a county scrivener, or a travelling mountebank, 
must, for sooth, have Esquire appended to hiscognomen. The 
professional distinction and the real respect which were for- 
merly connected with the phrase, have, from its very frequent 
and improper use, been entirely lost. We now as frequently 
find illiterate pretenders, and low-bred clowns addressed as 
Esquires, as we do men distinguished for talents and accom- 
plishments. Custom has done more in assigning a correct 
definition to this phrase, than all the erudition of lexicogra- 
phers. It is of course generally known, that in the original 
sense an Esquire was second in rank, and somewhat the com- 
panionof a Knight. Some of the lexicographers have it a 
servant or retainer. In this sense, however, the phrase has 
long been obsolete. The verb to esquire, nevertheless, is sig- 
nificant of this meaning. Webster says ‘In England, this title 
is given to the younger sons of noble-men, to officers of the 
Kings’ courts and household, to counsellors of the law, to jus- 
tices of the peace while in commission, sheriffs and other gen- 
tlemen. In the United States, the title is given to public officers 
of all degrees, from Governors down to justices and attorneys. 
Indeed, the title, in addressing letters, is bestowed on any per- 
son at pleasure, and contains no definite description.” It is 
the latter part of the definition of which we complain; it is 
too diffuse in its character, and calculated to lead to a misappli- 
cation of the phrase. So far as custom and right have operat- 
ed in relation to this word, it should be used only as a title of 
respect, or one in the just possession of which some dignity is 


concentrated, It is a respectful manner of address, and, as 


such, should not be thtowmaway on every idiot who chooses to 


arrogate to himself importance. Gentlemen, in reality, and ac- 
cording to Chesterfield’s idea of the species, men, eminent for 
talent and virtue, and those holding public offices of responsi- 
bility, and these only, should, in our view, be addressed as Es- 
quires. If its application were confined exclusively to these, 
the title would soon become highly honorary, and worth ob- 
taining. As it is,a sweep or scavenger might as readily be 
written Esquires as many, who, in fact, arg, and who are less 
worthy. We are far from being desirous to aberrate from that 
simplicity so remarkably characteristic of our conntry and its 
institutions. But there is such a thing as self-respect, and 
when respectful titles are prostituted by being bestowed upon 
individuals without either talent or character, the dignity and 
importance of the title is at once done away with, Why is it 
that titles,such as M.D., L. L. D., &c. are coveted in this 
and every’enlightened country, and that they are considered 
badges of honor? Let them be conferred indiscriminately, and 
we say, forgiveness without salutary punishment, is not only || without some qualifying circumstances, and these, like the or- 


unjust, but, in some measure, criminal. It is true, in same dinary names of Jacoband Jonathan, will sink into degene- 
cases, this policy may be carried too far. Many have ques- racy and contempt. 


tioned the right, and all have disputed the magnanimity of ' 
Great Britain when Napoleon was incarcerated at St. Helena, || Periodical Literature.—The rage for this light food for the 
Self-preservation, however, was the Britains’ policy, Although || fancy, has not abated, if the commencement of new works be 
too proud to acknowledge the timidity with which she estima-|}|a criterion. There has one essential change taken place, how- 


Magnanimty.—A celebrated writer said whois master 
of the fittest moment to crush his enemy, and magnanimously 
neglects it, isborn to be a conqueror.” We confess this test 
of magnanimity is indisputable; but is it always wise, or even 
just, to be thus charitable and forgiving? If, for example, an 
excellent being has been wronged, cruelly and deliberately, 
by one of an opposite character, the villain should be punish- 
ed. Werecollecttwo or three anecdotes of Napoleon, and 
other great men, who, when some enthusiastic assassin had 
been detected in an attempt to deprive the heroes of life, were 
discharged with a gentle admonition, ‘his is generally call- 
ed magnanimity. But is it well to be magnanimous toa 
heartless enemy? Is it well to place a man on the same priv- 
ileges with yourself, when you have.every reason to believe he 
will abuse your generosity? Certainly not. Therefore is it 


never been apprised of the charge from that quarter, | 


ted the character and influence of the ex-empcror; she was too|| ever. The manner instead of the matter now appears to have 
wise to guaw the web from the foot of the lion, when she|) the ascendancy. When the prospectus of a new work is now 
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issued, let it be sensibly written, state in simple, but signifi- 
cant language, the editor’s views and intended course, and it 
receives but little eclat. Let another be issued, speak in in- 
flated language of engravings, of puffs from the Fiddle-faddle 
Gazette, and of compliments from the Back-wood’s-Mirror— 
of the unprecedented succéss—the increasing patronage, c., 
&c., and the thing will take—for at least a fortnight. ‘The 
truth is, there are but about a dozen literary journals in this 
country worth being perused by intelligent people; and these, 
for the most part, meet with the poorest encouragement, It 
is not an absolute deficiency of mind in the general commu- 
nity which solves this riddle, but it is from a depravity of 
taste which has grown up with the ‘growth, and strengthens 
with the strength’ of our mushroom literature. The fact is, 
many sensible editors reject compositions of mind, and sub- 
stitute works of the imagination when making up their pages 

They consult the tastes of their readers, it is true, but whilst 


they neglect the flowers, they administer the noxious weeds to 
the depraved appetite. 


\ 


The Fancy Rag-Ball, given at Baltimore, one evening last 
week, for the benefit of the poor was well attended, and pro- 
duced two hundred dollars over the expenses. The principal 
characters sustained were Sergeant Drill, Billy Black, Jeremy 
Diddler, Paul Pry, Crack, Col. Pluck, Coblers, Pedlars, Beg- 
gars, Dragmen, &c. [tconsisted of a motley group, some of 
the characters were well sustained, but many others were dis- 
gusting caricatures. 


The Young Artist.—The following melancholy anecdote of a 
gifted young artist, is¢xtracted from a letter, written by astu- 
dent of the Royal Academy, to a friend in Liverpool: 

“As the artist had now been studying for a considerable 
time, his funds were becoming extremely low; and he resolved 
to make a desperate effort, before the next exhibition, to gain 
the public favor. He designed and modelled a group of *Di- 
omedes, king of Thrace, torn .to pieces by wild horses;”— 
which was admired by every person who saw it;. and that it 
might have every chance of being viewed to advantage, the 
president and council very kind!y placed it by itself in the 
centre of the library. Such were the crowds who daily flock- 
ed to see it, that it became necessary to have a strong iron 
railing placed round, to keep the multitude from pressing on 
and injuring it. Poor Proctor’s model continued to excite a 
lively interest in the public mind till the close of the exhibi- 
tion; which only raised his hopes, and caused him to expect 
tha. some of its admirers would surely purchase it. His spi- 
rits were thus buoyed up till the very last day, when all hope 
failed him; he became dejected, and gave himself up to des- 
pair. At the close of the exhibition, his model was sent home 
to him; and after viewing and examining it all around, ina 
fitof despondency he seized a hammer, and in a few seconds 
broke the group on which he had been employed nearly twelve 
months; and destroyed a work which had been viewed with 
admiration by thousands.” 

Shortly after this, Proctor was introduced to Mr. West, the 
President of the Royal Academy, who became interested in 
his fated genius, and immediately made preparations to send 
him, in company with his own son, toRome. Before the pre- 
parations were concluded, Proctor’s indigence, and his thirst 
for fame preyed so poignantly upon a sensitive mind, that he 
was thrown into a fever,of which he shortly after died. 

Thus we find thatthe fate of Warner, so thrillingly describ- 
ed in the “Disowned,” is no fiction, and we should not be sur- 
prised if poor Proctor’s destiny was that which the accomplish- 
ed author of that work so glowingly delineates, 


Kissing.—The Middlesex Gaxette has the fullowing para- 
graph: 

“We learn from a western paper, that a young gentleman 
of New York, has been fined $28 and costs for kissing the 
wife of a man with whom he boarded. The suit was brought 
by the husband for the recovery of damages, some part of 
which were sustained more than a year ago, by this tender 
meeting of lips. It appeared by the testimony of the kissee, 
that the offence had been repeated eight or nine times, since 
December, 1827—making the price of the smacks about $3 
each. So, young men, take warning. Be cautious in all 
things; but be especially careful how you kiss other people’s 
wives.” 

We know two orthree of our fair correspondents, for one of 
whose kisses we would be willing to pay even at a higher rate 
than this. It should have been stated in the western paragraph 
how long the kisses were. Byron says the length is the only 
way to determine the value of a kiss. Forexample: 

long—long kiss-—a kiss of youth and love,” 


ig assuredly worth more than three dollars. Shakspeare also, | 


has a line in which the beauty of these delicious kisses is well 


expressed: 
Kiss 
“Long as my exile!—sweet as my revenge!” 
What fellows these poets must have been for kissing!!! 


Intelligence Offices.--The daily papers teem with advertise- 
ments, the writers of which profess to find domestics for fami- 
lies and situations for domestics. Among the keepers of these 
offices, there may be some honest persons. Certain we are, 
however, that among them are arrant knaves and vile impostors. 
It is to us, somewhat singular that the police of our city have 
not hunted out these deluders of the unwary, especially after 
their nefarious practices have so frequently been adverted to 
in the public journals. Justice and humanity require it. Se- 
veral cases have passed under our own observation, in which 
domestics have been defrauded of all they possessed by these 
heartless wretches. If this imputation is deserved only bya 
portion of these keepers of Intelligence offices, let those who 
do act honestly publicly disavow the practices alleged against 
them. We should regret that the innocent® suffer with the 
guilty, but the innocent will scarcely rest with submission un- 
der so vile an imputation. 


fore us. This work is published monthly in New York, at 
$3 50 per annum. It embraces a wide range of subjects 
connected with the interests of Irishmen, and is deserving of 
patronage. Among the subjects treated of in ‘the present 
number are “the History of Ireland”-——“Fatal Curiosity, a 
tale---Grecian females, Biography, Topography, Dublin ede- 
fices, Essays, Irish affairs, The Drama, Editorial Curtesy, 
Original Poetry, &c. &c. Several of these subjects are treat- 
ed with uncommon intelligence and embody deep interest. 


“The Shonshonee Valley,” (a most horrible name) is the 
title of a new novel from the pen of Mr, Flint, which will 
shortly be put to press. A writer in some of our journals 
says: 

“The work turns upon the influence of the introduction of 
white people among a simple ard primative tribe who inhabit 
a vale between the Rocky Mountains. The hints on which 
the chief incidents are founded, were furnished him by hunt- 
ers who had explored those vast regions, and by a distinguish- 
ed Scotchman who had frequently crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and with whom Mr. Flint became acquainted at Ca- 
ronalet, west of the Mississippi. The narrative is, I am con- 
vinced, from what I know of it, replete with incidents of an 
extremely interesting and —pathetic character; although the 
issue of the story is represented to be somewhat trag ical.” 


THEATRICAL. 

Walnut Street Theatre. A rumour bas been circulating 
for a few days past, that in relation to half the neat proceeds 
of Mrs. Deave’s benefit being appropriated to the manager, 
Mr. Blake is not at all censurable. He, it is said, opposed 
this sneaking measure to the utmost of his abilities, but was 
overruled by some more mercenary proprietor. Mrs. Blake’s 
benefit on Wednesday evening was well attended. Some 
scoundrel during the perfoimance threw at and struck the 
manager with a missile. He addressed the audience for the 
moment, which expressed their indignation at the insult.— 
Miss Emery is engaged at this theatre and was to appear on 
Wednesday as Isabella. On Friday evening Fazio will be 
produced—-Fazio, Mr. Wood—Branent Miss Emery. 

Mr. Wemyss took a benefit at the Baltimore theatre on Fri- 
day last. 

Mr. Inslee according to rumour,,has become the lessee of 
the Arch street establishment. Cowell will undertake its 
management. 

Miss Kelly performed Romeo to Mrs. Barnes’ Juliet, re- 
cently at Charleston. Clara Fisher is at Savannah. A Mr. 
Snoek, the most celebrated tragic actor of the Netherlands, 
died on the 31st January. 

Mrs, Austen and Mr. Horn, are performing at the Park 
theatre, New York. J. Wallack is the principal attraction at 
the Bowery. Miss Rock is engaged at the Boston Tremont. 
Mrs. Doff has recently been performing at Providence. 


CORRESPONDENTS, 
Several valuable favours received since our last shall be im- 


{| mediately attended to. 


FOURTH VOLUME 
OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
AND 
LADIES' LITERARY GAZETTE. 
The first number of the fourth volume of this literary 


journal will be issued on the first of July, 1829. The plan 


The Irish Shield and Monthly Milesian, for February, is be- | 


of the work is generally known, and, further than some ad- 
ditional literary aid, more elegance in the typographical de- 
per tment, will not, materially, be changed. Its policy is to 

ring forth and foster American Genius; to advocate Female 
Character, and illustrate Female Manners; to give a true pic- 
ture of Foreign and Domestic Literature, and to furnish to 
the enlightened reader, such matter as will both instruct and 
amuse, To this end, the best extracts are made from forei 
periodicals, among which are Blackwood’s, Campbell's, and the 
London Magazine—the La Belle Assemblee--the London Lite- 
rary Gazette—Bell’s Weekly Messenger—the London Times— 
the Paris and London Observer, and the Foreign Quarterly 
Reviews. The English Annuals are also at the command of 
the publishers, as will be seen by the early extracts they have 
‘iven from these works, during the third volume of their pub- 
ication. Nothing finds admission into the p of this 
work, either original or selected, unless it embodies remark- 
able interest, or is peculiar for the manner of its composition. 
No similar publication in the country has a greater original 
correspondence, nor a wider list of reputable contributors. 
The publishers are aware, from the numerous prospectuses 
that have for months past, been issued, as well as from the in- 
numerable swarm of hebdomedals with which the couutry is 
teeming, that it requires something more than mere promises 
or statements to prove the character of a publication. The 
therefore réfer the reader to a specimen of the work,—let it 
speak for itself. Among the most conspicuous American 
writers, whose productions find a place in this journal, may be 
mentioned Irving, Cooper, Paulding, Neal, Bryant, Brooks, 
Halleck, Fairfield, Prentice, Whittier, Percival, Dana, Wills, 

W.G.Clark, Hill, &c. Among the females, the names of Mrs. 
Brooks, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. 
Childs, and Miss Winchester, are most conspicuous. Several 
of these furnish the publication with their original corres- 
pondence. Many anonymous writers of high merits are con- 
tributors and no exertion is spared on the part ofthe publish- 
ers, to render it a cheap and valuable repository of literature 
and the arts. 

Copperplate Engravings, illustrating American Scenery, 
Architecture, or incidents, accompany the publication quar- 
terly. Atthe end of each volume, a title-page and index are 
furnished. 

Music. 

Every fortnight a select and fashionale song will accompa- 
ny this work, properly set to music, by an eminent professor 
of this city. Occasionally the air, as well as the song, will be 


The Ladies’ 
embraces amusing fiction, essays on female manners an 
character, 8 in fashionable life, the Cabinet of ap- 
propriate selections, &c. 

Biography. 
Under this head, brief narratives of the lives of illustrious 
individuals, both male and female, will be given, accompa- 
nied with such remarks as may be deemed appropriate. 
American Genius. 
The productions of young American writers of merit wi 
oagerty sought after and noticed, with brief extracts. 
American Literature, 
Notices of new books as ree issue from the press, with spe- 
cimens of their style—an analysis of their merits, &c. 
Poetry. 
Original contributions, extracts from the Annuals, foreign 
Magazines, and new works of acknowledged merits. 


A department is devoted to— 
Desultory Sketches 


of the interesting characters and occurrences in life. 


One to— 
; The Drama; 


in which criticisms on the histrionic art, with anecdotes of 
celebrated actors are given. 


One to— 
The Essayist, 
where moral and religious subjects are discussed, &e. &c. 
The Editorial Department 
embraces a brief history of passing occurrences, remarks on 
contemporaneous journals, advocacy of public measures, and 
a opinions on the various important transactions of 
ife, &c. &e. 

Our editorial brethren in almost every part of the coun 
have expressed themselves in the highest encomium upon this 
work. To say the utmost, it has been, and still will be, the 
endeavour of the publishers to merit the praise that has 
so liberally bestowed upon their journal. , 

The price of subscription will remain as heretofore, $2 5@ 
per annum, payable in advance. The Jirst number of the 
fourth volume, as we remarked above, will be issued on the 


POue teiends and those favorable to the publication, will do 
us a kindness b forwarding their names, if possible, previous 
to that time. ny exertions on the part of publishers, post- 
u 


masters, or individual subscribers, will be thankfully acknow!l- 


Address 
edged. 
Morris & 
Philadelphia. 

*,* One or two insertions of the above in the respectable 
journals with which we exchange, will entitle the publishers 
to our thanks. 

In making remittances on account of the present or 
the next volume, subscribers will please specify the numbers 


jentirely original. 


they have failed to receive, and they will immediately be for- 
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detail longer to dilate. At 


SKETCHES AND COGITATIONS. 
OF G. PEVERILL, Gent. 


4 (Forthe Philadel phia Album.) 

Peradventure, most complaisant reader, it beseem- 
eth thee a long period has elapsed since erst I did es- 
say to edify thee with my cogitations. It is meet that I 
should plead guilty to the charge of not having to 
the full extent, fulfilled the promises which erewhile 
I did bind myself to abide by withal—inasmuch as 
the numbers with which I was to endeavour to di- 
vert occasionally thy leisure hours, have been hasti- 
ly sketched, and moreover have been few and scat- 
tered, like the last lingering leaves of the forest, in 
the quiet reign of autu;in. But again I am before 
thee with 


MY BIRTH DAY. | 
To a feeling and sensitive mind, there is nothing 
mote touching—melancholy yet sweet, than the con- 
templation of departed time.—However brilliant and 
dazzling our hopes—however honorable and conspi- 
cuous the station we occupy in life—and however 
gay and careless we may be in our less reflecting 
moments, there are times when as we feel that our 
life is passing rapidly away——even as the ‘swift ships’ 
towards that shoreless ocean whose waves etill roll 
on as from the creation, burying millions beneath 
each resistless surge, that we cannot but look back 
upon the past—the years which have faded from the 
things of earth, and exclaim-- 
**Oh Time! how in thy rapid flight, 
Do all life’s phantoms flit away.” 

But if we ever feel these emotions in all their force 
itis on our birth-day. is a Jand-mark--an inn on 
the high-way of life, where we may pause like the 
way-faring{man, who tarrieth but for a night,-—and 
eke back upon our vanished career. ‘To-night I 
have gazed by the eye of memory upon the past, and 
the scenes of my younger years have come up in re- 
membrance before me—and I have in fancy, visited 
the halcyon spot where passed on rapid wing my 
young and joyous existence. And now, while [ lis- 
ten to the storm beating without—the bellowing of 
the blast, with its burden of rain and sleet, I cogitate 
upon it--upon its resemblance to the storm, and tem- 
pest and turmoil of living existence. Sunshine, in- 
deed, will come--the clouds will flit away—and all 
will be calm ahd quiet as innocence in its slumbers. 
But who can tell when the tempest may come—when 
the sky may put on its garments of sackcloth? ‘*Thus 
jt is with man, and with the works of man—child of 
doubt and danger—the speetre of uncertainty bends 
o'er his cradled slumbers, darkens the warm noon of 
his manhood, and extends his dusky arm over the 
evening of his decline.”’ 

I am no misanthrope. I would not chill for a mo- 
ment any heart by foreboding evil--1 would not that 
we should anticipate darkness in the dim and distant 
future. But as the past hath been, let us judge. 
Who can say that the fond dreams of his childhood, 
the ardent longings of his youth, have been realized? 
Who has ever reached the goal of his expectations? 
Who has gained the fancied enjoyment which he had 
locked for in the future? Of the companions who 
shared my joys, and partook of my young sorrows, 
how various and chequered have been their destinies. 
I well remember me the time, when in youthful glee 
and ardent hope they descanted upon the prospect 
of happiness and gratified ambition inthe sunny days 
of futurity. We were happy then. But asI gaze 
back through the vista of years, the impotency of 
their delusive hopes stares me in the face—and I be- 
hold disappointment hanging like a cloud over those 
once young and ardent spirits. Not a few have 
found that dreamless rest, the silence of whose 
slumber the world’s unkindness cannot disturb, and 
from which itsshadowy honours cannot awake them. 
Of some of these, peradventure, it will be for Peve- 
rill hereafier more at length to speak, and in greater 

present, dear reader, 
while the watchman’s drowsy tone falls on the dull 
ear of night, and the “soporific snorzando” of my 
.companion’s “ nasal cornicle” indicates the lateness 


of the hour, pe mit me to close by subseribing my- 
self ever thine— 


CENSOR. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
MODERN POETRY. 
It has ever been regarded as the special object of 
poetry, to please; to excite admiration by inspiring 
exalted conceptions of the beauties or deformities 
that appear in different objects—to call forth the 
sympathies of the heart by appealing to it in strains 
of tenderness, such as will insensibly enlist the feel- 
ings in spite of the opposed suggestions of reason 
or the previous convictions of the understanding.— 
This definition is considered as general, but it must 
be regarded as particular, or a great majority of those 
who wish to be honoured with the title of poets at 
the present day, must relinquish their claims to it 
and invent a new name for that species of composi- 
tion which they would fain call poetry. No one can 
have failed to observe the wide difference that exists 
between the poetry of the Ancients (with whom ] 
would reckon some of the last and two preceding 
centuries,) and that of Modern writers. The former 
exhibit the true genius of their age, which was bold 
original, and creative. Its productions were poetry 
according to the true definition of the term; but the 
latter manifest—not the genius of this age, and 1 
hope no succeeding one, will be so degenerated as to 
allow its application; but they manifest a genius, 
which I think must be peculiar to themselves. If in 
any manner they effect the heart, it is by exciting 
pity or contempt, which, since they are entirely dit- 
ferent from pleasurable emotions, must be produced 
by a species of composition that has no connection 
with what is commonly defined to be poetry. Butif 
we do not call it poetry, we have no name for it, and 
as we are not fond of innovation, we will allow it 
this title, though it js not embraced in our definition. 

When we contemplate this revolution in the poet- 
ic world, we are naturally led to enquire why poetry 
has thus degenerated? why this century does not 
produce those, who may equal, if not surpass those 
of the preceding? Orators grattually improve upon 
the rules of their predecessors, while the lyre of the 
poet is hung upon the willow, or its notes are faint 
and feeble; and it is to the oratory rather than the 
poetry of the present age that we look for its genius. 

It will be my object to specify some of the causes 
of the decline of poetry and trace this to some of its 
effects; and in this [ shall omit to mention the pres- 
ent condition of society and the want of encourage- 
ment which are considered by some to be the most 
effectual hindrances to the cultivation of poetic tal- 
ent, and shall confine myself to those causes which 
arise from the mistaken notions which many enter- 
tain respecting poetry. 

The art of poetry has always been regarded as 
most difficult from the fact that tew have risen to dis- 
tinction in the noble practice of it. It requires a 
combination of powers with which but few are gene- 
rously endowed: but the difficulty with which it 1s at- 
tended ensures the successful adventurer with an im- 
mortal fame as a reward for his arduous labours.— 
Since then fame the object of man’s most eager pur- 
suit is pledged to perpetuate the memory of him who 
shall prove himself possessed of poetic talent—and 
since likewise the love of fame is universally cherish- 
ed, numerous are those who having persuaded them- 
selves that the essence of poetry consists in that 
which merely constitutes its drapery, have inundated 
our country with rhyme and verse, and verse and 
rhyme, such as no analysis can analyze—no under- 
standing comprehend—no heartfeel. Native geni- 
us which in my opinion is the;jfountain of real poetry, 
it | may judge from the productions of Milton, Cow- 
per and Byron, has been over-looked by the moderns; 
they have imagined (if they possess any Imagination) 
that the art of poetry can be as easily acquired as 
any which merely requires a knowledge of mechan- 
ics and under this impression they endeavour to'be- 
come poets by the aid of those rules which are in- 
tended to be auxiliaries to native genius alone.— 
Thus if an individual wishes to show how high he 
towers above his fellow men he enters the field of 
poetry with all the boldness which Satan manifested 


March 5, 1829 G. PEVERILL, Gent. 


| when on his voluntary mission to Earth, he fearlessly 


|“ marched through chaos and eternal night.” Hav-|j 


ing thus determined_to enlighten, if not astonish the 
world by an exhibition of those superior powers 
with which he yainly supposes nature has endowed 
him; he reflects for a moment what subject is most 
worthy of his noble efforts, and supposing that he 
shall be regarded as inferior to the bards of Ancient 
Greece and Rome if he does not embrace-a subject 


equally sublime and interesting, he adopts theirs, as 


the theme of his juvenile strains. Or if he wishes 
to be thought a rival of Milton or Young he makes 
choice of a theme which will bring him into imme- 
diate contact with these almost inspired masters of 
sublime poetry. Whatever be the character of his 
composition he is sure to enter upon the path which 
has conducted others to the summit of excellence. 
After he has thus selected the subject which de- 
mands his labours he would not be thought so pre- 
sumtuous as to attempt them unassisted: in imitation 
of Milton he therefore invokes the Muse’s aid to his 
“Adventurous song 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 


Above the Aonian Mount, while it pursues 
Things” before attempted “in prose or rhyme.’* 


But he does not content himself with one assistant 
to enter the labarynths of nature, and therefore his 
supplications are addressed to three, five, or the 
whole nine according as he expects to need their as- 
sistance when he shall revel in those regions which 
the rays of unassisted reason never penetrate. Af- 
ter selecting a subject and invoking the aid of the 
Muses, the Modern part reflects that an acquaintance 
with the works of nature is indispensible since she 
furnishes those materials which enrich the taste and 
retine the feelings of the attentive observer. Nature 


|indeed is the grand store-house from which the poet 
|is to derive the chief excellence of his composition, 


but she abhors the garb in which she is made to ap- 
pear through the transmutation of the Modern poet. 
By him she is not rightly studied, by him therefore 
she cannot be rightly copied. He persuades himself 
that a mere inspection of the material universe con- 
fers the benefits, while it relieves him of the trouble 
of a painful study. ‘To him nature must present an 
interesting spectacle! He gazes on the heavens and 
is filled with no more rational and pleasing emotions 
than the superstitious inhabitant of India. Still he 
can describe the pale moon—the twinkling stars+- 
the blue vault of heaven, and give some account of 
the zephyrs—and this to him is poetry. 

As we have accompanied the modern poet through 
the choice of his subject and observed him encircled 
by the friendly Muses and well taught in the schoo! 
of nature, there seems to remain only one accomplish- 
ment to prepare him for his soaring flight. Accord- 
ing toa remark of Lord Byron, he must first be ei- 
ther miserable or love sick; but since the former state 
imposes a discipline too severe and unpleasant, the 
Modern poet chooses the latter and thus transfixed 
with Cupid’s darts we leave him in panoply complete. 
Such is a faint description of the Modern part. He 
at first enters on ground forbidden to those who pos- 
sess no genius, and by a servile imitation of former 
successful bards he disgraces his noble profession and 
discourages numbers from commencing the glorious 
career In whose bosoms the flames of poetic genius 
glow most brilliantly. Can we expect that the poe- 
try of the three last centuries will be revived in this 
while the numerous unsuccessful attempts of the 
multitude serve only to deter men of genius from ma- 
king any effort to distinguish themselves in this no- 
ble art? Can we expect any pure stream to emanate 
from Helicon while its crystal fountains are corrupt- 
ed by the unhallowed touch of thousands?) N 0, be- 
fore we shall otserve the Modern poet producing any 
thing which has true excellence or lasting worth, he 
will free himself from those delusions under which 
many now labour—he will Jearn that nature implants 
the poetic fire, which can, neither be enkindled nor 
extinguished by any rules which art may prescribe; 
he will learn that neither the transports of love, nor 
the depression of misery constitutes the basis or 
which real poetry rests. Was it love that imparted 
that beauty and grandeur to the strains of David, 
which instead of diminishing, are only more fully de- 
veloped by the lapse of time? Was it love or misery 
that enabled Milton exigere monumentum aere per- 
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rennius? We are not {credibly informed that either 
of these suffered his heart to be converted into Cu- 
pid’s Aitna, or become the residence of melancholy 
or despair. But if we allow that Milton was subject 
to this misfortune, his works show no trace of its in- 
fluence. These are proper sources for modern poe- 
try but they ill befit those who, feeling the importance 
of their subject, are assisted by Native genius to 
breathe forth the sentiments that enrapture their own 
souls. If this description of the Modern poet be cor- 
rect, we can in conciusion adopt the sentiment of 
Sir Isaac Newton as our own, and pronounce Mo- 
dern poetry to consist in nothing but “ingenious non- 
sense.”’ 
VERITAS. 

DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 

For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE EIGHTH OF JANUARY. - 
BY RICHARD PENN SMITH, ESQ. 

This is an American Drama, in three acts, written 
by a gentleman of this city, who has acquired some- 
what of celebrity by repeated creditable literary 
performances. 

It has, with partial success, been repeatedly 
performed at several of our theatres, and is now giv- 
en to the world in print, with the name of the author 
affixed. It would be an unfair mode of criticism did 
we take this hasty production (it was written in the 
course of a fortnight) as the criterion of Mr. Smith's 
powers as a writer, or did we contrast it in point of 
effect and merit, with the productions of Shakspeare 
and other celebrated dramatic authors. As_ yet this 
country has scarcely produced any thing of dramatic 
literature worthy of being placed on record, or han- 
ded down to posterity—nothing, in fact, which, by 
its intrinsic merits, will continue to keep place upon 
the stage and consequently in the public eye. It in- 
deed requires a rare genius, now, to produce any thing 
of importance in thisspecies of writing: The field 
has been almost exhausted by the spirits of former 
ages. Still we see frequent attempts, as well in Eu- 
rope as at home, and some of these efforts have, in a 
measure, resulted insuccess. The tragedies of Mr. 
Knowles holda distinguished place in public estima- 
tion, and one or two productions of our countryman 
Howard Paine; rank equally high with those of the 
author of Virginius. Rienzi too, by Miss Mitford, 
is sald to be asuccessful effort. Barker, Noah, Hut- 
ton, and one or two other writers, have made credit- 
able accessions to the dramatic compositions of this 
country. Mr. Smith, the author of the piece before 
us, has succeeded well in several lighter efforts, as 
he also has in a manuscript tragedy, a portion of 
which we, some time since, had the pleasure of peru- 
sing. Weare sorry not to be able to say as much of 
the “Eighth of January.”” We did not anticipate, 
however, much satisfaction from this affair, so tar as 
we consulted its literary merits and construction.— 
Written at a sudden suggestion—at a moment of 
high political exultation—and detailing, as it does, 
some few incidents connected with a national victo- 
ty of much reputation, the author did not, it is pro- 
bable, anticipate a great accession of fame from its 
reception by the public—if he did, he will, doubtless, 
be disappointed. Itis only calculated for that for 
which we, believe it was written;—to be performed 
onthe evenings of national festivity, when excite- 
ment rather than good sense possesses the minds of 
the populace. The following is a fair specimen of 
the style and dialogue: 


Enter Gen. Jackson. 

Cot. Kemper. You here, general! You have 
advanced too far. Do: you not know, sir, that they 
ought to have informed you that you cannot appear 
here without exposing yout life? 1 

Gen. Jackson. Why should I fear to follow you, 
when you dread not to advance before me? and you 
know, colonel Kemper, that I should take the van; 
for an officer of your grade ought to give place to one 

mine. 

Cov. Kemper. True, general, in the camp, in 

the field of battle; but not in the place of imminent 


danger; a place like this. 


Gen. Jackson. You would lop off, I peresive,4 day, but for the birth of that high hope and holy |} der. 


only that which would bescarcely worth maintaining. 
I wish to be a general alone in the midst of dangers. 

Cor. Kemrer. You will, however, permit me to 
neglect nothing that may tend to your safety, for I 
know of how great importance your lite is to the sal- 
vation of that city. 

Gen. Jackson. Colonel, I should be ashamed of 

being over-cautious of my life, while hourly exposing 
the lives of my brave comrades. 
_ Cor. Kemrer. 1! know how anxious you are to 
spare the blood of your soldiers, and I admire the 
sentiment; but in twenty-four hours the states can 
repair the loss of an army, but an age will not pro- 
duce two generals like yourself. 

GEn. Jackson. Flattery, colonel. 

Cor. Kemper. I flatter! Iam incapable of flat- 
tery. My heart speaks its sincere sentiments. 

Gen. Jackson. Perhaps so. But, colonel, if you 
suffer your heart to speak to me in this manner, it 
will most assuredly displease me. | 

Cor. Kemper. A soldier will say what he thinks, 
and you best know, general, whether I am entitled 
to the name of soldier or not. 

Gen. Jackson. Brave Kemper, your esteem, and 
that of my companions in arms, is the greatest good 
Idesire. But there are those who would rob me of 
that, if possible. Intrigue is even now busy within 
the walls of that. devoted city. They conspire to 
work my downfall, while I encounter every hazard 
for their salvation. But let them go on, fearlessly, 
for I scorn to avenge myself upon them, though they 
refuse to do me justice until my last sigh is breathed 
for freedom and my country. 

Cor. Kemper. Though your enemies are clama- 

rous, yet the time will come 
Gen. Jackson. Yes, Kemper, the time must 
come Let them heap obloquy upon my name, and 
misrepresent my actions, until I appear to be a mon- 
ster in human shape; yet I will not complain, for the 
time must come, when truth will prevail, when the 
purity of my motives will be fully understood, and 
my country will see me righted in spite of calumny. 

Cou. Kemper. Is the motive that brings you to 
this spot, of great importance? | | 

Gen. Jackson. Of vital importance.—T'o-mor- 
row, at day-break, the city will he stormed. Of this 
Iam well assured. The tempest that has so long 
been gathering, is mow ready to burst. Their pre- 
parations are completed, and I wished to view them 
with my own eyes, that I might judge from which 
quarter the attack would be made. I now am satis- 
fied.” 

And here isa soliloquy by the hero:— 

Gen. Jackson. Was ever man in a more origi- 
nal situation than I am, sheltered by this honest mil- 
ler? Jt is extraordinary that my absence from my 
army is unknown to the enemy, and still more that 
my officers have had the prudence not to discover 
any alarm for my safety. Nor have my foes in that 
city betrayed the circumstance, though there are not 
afew who would rejoice at my present perplexity;— 
but to-morrow I will answer you all—all! and in 
such a manner, that ages yet to come shall decide 
between us; yes! I will answer you by driving the 
ruthless invader in confusion from the shores of my 
country. [exit. 

There is some humour in several passages—others | 
frequently soar above the medium scale of such 
things; but, on the whole, the performance is not cal- 
culated to honor Mr. Smith, however effulgenc the 
halo it sheds over GENERAL Jacxson’s character and 
patriotism. 


THE SELECTOR. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

The following are some passages of an address 
delivered by John Neal before the Temperance so- 
ciety of Portland. John is perhaps the most intem- 
perate man on earth (in language.) 

“Fifty years ago, we had few or no regular dram- 
drinkers out of the army. Now they are to befound 
everywhere—in all our cities and villages—in our 
legislative assemblies; in our temples of justice, in 


the churches of the living God. Fifty years from to 


purpose, which I have dared te set above the pur- 
pose and hope of our Fathers, when they started up 
in array to meet the Goliath of Nations, and shook 
themselves and their posterity free—forever free-— 
from the overshadowing power that oppressed them, 
if we proceeded ina like ratio, we should be a peo- 
ple of dram-drinkers—the lowest of slaves to the 
lowest of tyrants. | . 

To judge by what I have read, by what I hear, and 
by what I believe, I should say that throughout our 
whole country fifty years ago, there was not on the 
average, one drunkard to a town of three hundred 
houses. Now we have about one to every fourth 
house. Already one fortieth part of our whole popu- 
lation are habitual drunkards. 

Do Igo too far? Let every body judge for him- 
self. Is there a man, a woman, orachild of our 
country, who is notin some way or other, familliar 
with the taste of strong drink? Is there one alive 
now, who has not, in some way or other, at some 
period or other—felt glow and hurry—the warmth 
and fever~-the uneasy thrill--the loathing or horror, 
that follow, Ido not say taste—I do not even say the 
use——tlie proper, temperate and allowed use of-—but 
the relish for strong drink? It might be disguised, 
or flavoured—it might be administered in play, or in 
treachery---in food or sauce---but have we now, with- 
in the whole event of our territory, a man, a woman, 
or a child, who has not some how or other, at some 
period or other, taken the one drop to much? 

‘Would you know the whole worth and the whole 
extent of their glorious privilege, let them look abroad 
over those, who are now lying like a mountain upon 
the heart of our proud country. But the other day, 
they were good citizens—lovers—husbands—fathers. 
What are they now? The very dregs and refuse of 
the age; mighty men, shipwrecked,by their own folly. 
self-murderers, brutes. They would rather have 
died any death, but a few years ago, than be what 
they now are,and live. They were like that young 
man--Stop!--the goblet you are now emptying to 
escape a laugh, to avoid shame, is the goblet of death, 
of more than death---of perpetual shame. . Have you 
no mother---no wife---no sister, no beloved-one to 
snatch at your uplifted arm, or to cling to your knees? 
If you have, you are safe. They were.like that 


| older man you see there---too confident in their own 


strength, too sure of themselves---they parleyed with 
danger, they toyed with the Betrayer---they put 
themselves with alaugh, in the way of her blandish- 
ment, and were lost forever. bad, 

To that man there, the cup of strong drink is not 
necessary. Atwelvemonth from to-day, he will hun- 
ger and thirst after it—languish after it, as for his 
natural food. Another and another year, and he 
drops into the ranks of that innumerable army, who 
are staggering by us night and day, toward an aw- 
ful death and premature grave. And why does he 
not stop where he is—and fall upon his knees—and 
give thanks to God—and build an altar on the spot * 
Because no woman is forever at his elbow, praying 
him to forbear and asking him, whether it is not more 
likely that he may become a drunkard before he dies 
than it was ,but the other day—on tle day of their 
marriage perhaps-that he would ever be as fond of 
strong dink as he is now? 


VIVE LA LIBERTE. 


“Comrades,” said one of the French Generals, 
dressing his soldiers, “the question is, whether Gad- 
eral Bonaparte shall be eleeted Consul for life or en- 
Opinions are free, perfectly free:but it may be pro- 
per to acquaint you, that the first man who votes 
against the perpetual Coxsulship, shall be shot at 
the head of the regiment. “ive la liberte." 


DUELLING. 


Killing in a duel is now murder in Tennessee, as 
especial statute it is in New-York. The Su- 
reme Court of Tennessee, on an appeal, have de- 
cided that the striking from the roli the name of an 
attorney, for having been engaged in a duel, ix law- 
ful—and then went on to pronounce that .the kil- 


linga man in-a duel is wilful and malicious mur- 
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For the Philadelphia Album. 
A SKETCH. 


Oh! there is treasure in a woman’s heart, 
That oftimes undeveloped ties ferever; 
And if a casual flash from passion’s cloud 
Should light the inmost caverns of the s oul 
Man gazes, stupid, on the wealth disclosed, 
Till gloom perennial shadows it again. 


_ Woe, too, full oft unveils it. I have seen, 
When fortunes sea ebbed back, bright gems of soul 
Left in its desolate track. | 

And what is this? 


I'll tell it you, Roxana will you listen? 

It is the deep devotednes of love; 

Such as shines brightest mid contrasting glooms; 
Such as burst forth, a fount, when hope is faint: 
Such as—such as—yours my sweet Roxana! 
Nay, now, you need not blush: It is a spot, 

In a drear life, to which my hopes look back, 
Like wandering angels to their own bright star. 


Well, if you will not listen to it, love, 
Why look on yon fair star, it is my fate, 
And feign you note the nightingale’s sad lay, 
And I’l] e’en con the tale o’er to myself. 


That evening was bright as Peri’s dreams, 
So soft and pensive, one might well have fancied 
Night was in love with nature, on her breast 
It leaned with such a melting tenderness. 


Your hair was braided with the season’s flowers, 
And we were walking in this very lawn, 
You gambolled rou me with a lightsome step, 
And garlanded in mirth my aching brows; 
Then petulantly asked me, why so sad, 
While you were gay and gladsome? But when f 
Essayed, in vain, to smile, despite my woe, 
The flow'rets dropt from your regardless grasp, 
And joys bright blushes faded from your cheek. 
And then, I could not help it, then I wept, 
And fell upon your breast, and told you all— 
That fortune had her foot upon my neck— 
That € was ruined—bankrupt e’en in fame— 
And that I would not bind your budding joys | 
To seared and saddend prospects—we must part! 
And then you knelt, my generous, noble girl, 
And raised your hands to heaven, and breathed, in tones 
Faint from that heart—imprison’d fervency, 
Yet full and glowing with a world of love, 
That vow—the first we made—ne’er, ne’er to part. 
Oh, my soul, sickning, staggered ‘neath the weight, 
The overwhelming weight of rapture, Dost remembet 
How wild the kiss— 
“Pshaw! Pshaw! Have done—no more!” 


B. O. B.. 
March 5, 1829. 


[From the New York Evening Post. | 
NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
By J. R. Sutermeister. 

This hour.is mine—this hour is mine, 

Tolight the holy fane of thought, 
At the moon’s clear and burning shrine, 

To gaze on scenes which fancy wrought, 
When earth was green—when heaven was fair, 
And clouds came not to lower there! 


Ah! dear on Memory’s sky of blue; 
The rainbow is of youthful hours, 
When, from above, Hope swiftlv flew, 
To laugh in. Pleasure’s wood-bine bowers! 
We gaze on the enchanting scene— 
Deem that to be which once hath been. 


'. We live our faded hours again— 
_Again doth friendship’s voice beguile— 
We sport again with Love’s bright chain—— 
We bask again in beauty’s smile! 
The dream hath past! the dream hath past! 
{ wake to pour the fervent sigh: 


The bright illusion could not last, 
~ Which spread before my anxious eye: 
Lo! I am left on earth to mourn: 

My hopes are gathered in the urn! 


But there is yet a joy in grief, 
When full and fast the tears flow on; 
The anguished bosom finds relief, 
Though hope and love and bliss have gone— 
We feel a boon to us is given, ~ 
To breathe more free the air of heaven! 


Tears are the dews which fall at night, 

When the heart broods o’er long regret; 

The pearls are they whose precious light, 
May brighten sorrow’s chalice yet! 


Oh! tears will oft the heart beguile! — 
Yet deem not that they flow the less, 
Because the cheek hath worn a smile-- 
The brow hath put on cheerfulness, 
The heart Aath bask’d in fashion’s ray 
And lightsome seem’d where all was gay: 


Ah no! the soul, nid scenes of bliss, 
Tells not its agonizing tale, 
It is on sucha night as this, 
It pours the broken voice of wail! 
When high in heaven the moon careers, 
She lights the fountain of young tears. 


~ 


Her ray plays on the feverish brow— 
Plays on the cheek now bright no more; 

Plays on the withered almond-bough, 
Which once the man of surrow wore. 


Though thy home is, O moon, in heaven, 
Thy look was cold on earth, erewhile; 
Yet not so cold, on hearts once riven, 
As a false world’s deceitful smile, 
Which beams upon the night of ill, 
To render woe more lovely still! 


Behold thiselm on which I lean, » 
Meet emblem of my cruel fate; 

But yestermorn its leaves were green, 
Now it lives low and desolate! 

The dew which bathes each faded leaf, 

Doth also bathe my brow of grief! 


Alas! the shades of death to soon, 
Will gather o’er my dreamless sleep; 
And thou wilt beam, oh, pensive moon, 
Where love should mourn, and friends should weep! 


THE BEE 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


{For the Philadelphia Album.]} 


Friend Morris:—Thee would no doubt be doing the female 
portion of thy patrons a very essential service, by placing the 
following admirable lecture before them, for perusal: 


No Corser. 
TIGHT DRESSING. 


In the course of a Jecture on the structure and functions of 
the human frame, recently delivered at Bristol Institution, b 

Mr, Estin, that gentleman, after exhibiting in an wen f 
the natural situation of the viscera contained within the trunk 
of the body, referred his audience to the skeleton, for the pur- 
pose of showing how easily and how injuriously any tight 
dress around the body must effect the important organs with- 
in. If the ribs are prevented from freely expanding during 
inspiration, by any external pressnre, shortness of breath on 


consequences. Any thing tight below the ribs, on the part 
called the waist, is still more injurious, as.there no bony pro- 
tection exists for the delicate organs within. A great mistake, 
he observes, seems to exist as to the natural form of the body 
at this part, it being usually supposed that the disproportion 
between the circumference of the waist and the chest, is far 
greater than it really is. : 

A frightful train of stomach and pulmonary complaints are 
the effects of the present mode of tight dressing; and though to 
the customs of society, a degree of deference is due, he was 
convinced that good sense enough exists to allow of any who 
wish it, to pay a sufficient attention to dress, without incurring 
the charge of singularity of affectation on the one hand, or 
injuring health on the other. 


pendage to the toilet; it would teach the votary cf fashion to 
imagine that the heart was praying for room to palpitate: the 
lungs for liberty to perform their amportant office of purifying 
the blood: the stomach would supplicate for spells.to exercise 
its necessary functions of digestion; and the thousands of ab- 
sorbing vessels, in the intestines, would entreat that destruc- 
tive pressuremight not disable them from the food, and carry- 
ing life, strength, and energy, to every part of the system. 


There is said to be a great demand for single ladies, 


family of young ladies arrive with theif parei s, from 
another state, they are courted with the utm st assi- 
duity, and if disposed to say yes, are mar*ied in a 


trice. 


|For the Philadeiphia Album. ] 


FO MISS * * * * #, 
DURING SICKNESS. 
To die fair girl, ere youth and hope have fled, 
To slumber coldly in the shadowy tomb, 
Thy angel form to mingle with the dead 


And thy bright cheek to lose its living bloom; 
Oh were it thus, how desolate wonld be 


The future paths of life and hope to me— 


Pale are thy lips where roses bath’d and blush’d 
Dim are thine bee where heavenly radiance play’d, 
Sad is the heart where gentle feelings gush’d 
And o’er thy earthly beauty hangs a shade— 
And must the young and fair thus fade away, 
E’en as fair flowers at winter’s withering sway, 
Oh nv, the spirit then will soar above 
And life shall be one sinless dream of love. 
ADELBERT.. 


PLEASURE. 
Socity is not, and ought not to be exclusively de- 
voted to serious concerns. The beneficent Creator 
of the universe would not have adapted human beings 


the slightest exertion, and palpitation of the heart, are the|} 


A little anatomical figure, he thought, would be a good ap-|| 


to the enjoyment of his gifts, unless he intended that 
they shouid beenjoyed. With the law which enjoins 
industry, comes the law of fruition. Why should 
the eye be formed to preceive natural and artificial 
beauty, if it is not to be used for that purpose? Why 
jhas the capacity to make instruments capable of 
emitting sweet sounds been given. if such sounds 
are not to be heard? Why should the human struc- 
| ture be capable of sweetest melody, and of graceful 
action, and of the delightful expression, beaming 
from innocent, and heavenly countenances, if plea- 
sure from such sources were forbidden to us? Why 
does the grape ripen, the silk worm toil, the annua! 
fleece return, the diamond sparkle, the marble yield 
to the chisel, and the canvass catch and preserve the 
inspiration of genius, but to awaken human desire, 
animate industry, and reward withfruition? It is the 
excess, andjthe abuse, that are forbidden. It is gentii?- 
ty that is the lawgiver, in defining what is forbidden. 


For the Philadelphia Album, 
TO 


Oh come to my bosom, my dearest, 
That bosom is aching for thee; 

The gloom that enshrouds it, thou, thou only cheerest, 
Then come, loved one, cone unto me! 


Oh look to my heart, it is burnin 
With a flame that can never Ode 


Place thy hand on my bosom—each pulse there is turning 
Oh wildly, how wildly, to thine. 


In the soul of my soul I'll enshrine thee, 
Commingle thy nature with mine; 

With each ardent throb of my bosom I} twine thee, 
As the stars their refulgence combine. 


I'll spurn at the call of ambition, 
From glory’s bright visions I'll flee, | 
And cling to thy bosom, till life and volition. 
Have met, merged and mingled in thee. 


Oh! words cannot span my devotion, 
Nor fathom the depths of my love; ' 
*Tis wide as creation—-’tis deep as the ocean, 
’Tis high as the heavens above. 


Oh ture thee, then,—turn to thy lover 
And banish from his heart; 
And thine, sha‘ that breast be, forever, forever—— 
Thine, never, no never to part. 
NOIRA. 
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